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A NOBLE MEMBER OF THE FAMILY. 


To be thrown upon one’s own resources is to he 
cast in the very lap of fortune; for our faculties 
then undergo a development, and display an energy, 
of which they were previously unsusceptible, 

FRANKLIN. 


FRIEND-SHIP. 


Ir is a goodly sail 
Before a favoring gale ; 
It is a wealthy freight, 
Exceeding King’s estate; 
It is a faithful crew — 
Heaven bring this ship to you. 
Epitn M. Tuomas, “In The Young World.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ONLY A LITTLE TRICK. 


BY LEANDER 8S. KEYSER. 


% HO’S that new boy ? ” asked Clifford Corey. 
\\ “His name’s Harry Minor,” replied a 
schoolmate. ‘‘He’s just moved here. He 

told me so this morning.” 

“Rather a prig, is n’t he? ” scoffed Clifford.  “ Quite 
stuckup, I’m a-thinking. But he ‘d better not put 
on any airs in this school or he won’t find it much 
of a Paradise.” 

At that moment the teacher glanced at the whis- 
pering boys, and Clifford bent over his hook and 
slate and pretended to be studying very hard. Such 


pretension had become almost second nature to 
Clifford, talented a hoy as he was. 

The “new boy,” as Harry Minor had been called, 
proved to be a pupil of more than ordinary gifts, 
so that it was not long before Clifford found himself 
outstripped in the race for the highest grades. He 
began to look upon Harry as a rival, and his jeal- 
ousy was fired. One day his feelings came to the 
surface, for he muttered angrily to himself, — 

“Miss Forest is just as partial as she can be to 
Harry Minor. She favors him in every way; and 
yet he’s nothing but a little package of conceit!” 

By Miss Forest he meant his teacher, who, it 
must be owned, was attracted by the new pupil on 
account of his pleasant manners and quick talents. 
Possibly she did show him a good many favors, 
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but that was only natural, as he was a stranger, 
and she desired to make him feel at home. 

But to Clifford it was gall in his cup to see these 
marked favors bestowed upon a rival who was going 
ahead of him in his studies, and so he resolved to 
do something that would turn the tide against Harry. 
Meanwhile, the new pupil, all unconscious of the 
feelings he was stirring, devoted himself to study 
and play in bis earnest and cheerful mannery never 
suspecting that any one would be envious of him 
merely for doing his best. One day Harry went 
ahead of Clifford in the spelling class. Miss Forest 
looked queerly at Clifford a moment, and then said; 

“You must get your lessons better, Clifford. Harry 
is leaving you behind.” 

This remark added fuel to Clifford’s wrath. He 
would show Miss Forest! She had no right to 
express her preference before all the pupils of the 
room, and disparage him in that way. He would 
do something that would change her opinion of that 
coxcomb, Harry Minor! 

What do you suppose he did ? 

Somehow he contrived to get hold of Harry’s copy- 
book, and noted the odd curves he gave to some of 
his letters. Whenever there was a leisure moment, 
Clifford practised making letters just like those of 
his hated rival, until he could imitate him very closely. 
A day or two later he set himself a task that required 
a great deal of care and slyness, for he had to keep 
one eye on the teacher and the other on the paper 
on which he was slowly tracing some letters. He 
quickly slipped it into the desk whenever the teacher 
or any one else came near him. If you could have 
looked over his shoulder, you might have read the 
following insolent sentences : — 


Do you want to know what I think of our teacher ? 
I think she is the homeliest woman I ever saw, with her 
large nose and her mouth like a rhinoceros’. 
Harry Minor. 


This note Clifford thrust into his coat pocket, and 
when he passed forward on his way out of the room 
at recess, he slyly dropped it near the teacher’s desk, 
where he felt sure she would find it at once. And 
she did. When the pupils had left the room, she 
walked back to her desk, and, spying the note, 
picked it up and read it, her face growing crimson. 
In a moment she was examining Harry Minor’s 
copy-book. 

“Yes, it is his writing. See how oddly the y’s 
and q’s are curved. The insolent fellow! I can 
hardly believe it of Harry, but sometimes boys who 
are so well-mannered before people are as mean at 
heart as they can be.” 

Miss Forest was quick-tempered, it must be con- 
fessed, and not always so considerate as she should 
have been; and so, as soon as the pupils were called 
back into the room, she said, her voice trembling 
with suppressed anger : — 

“Harry Minor, you may come forward to the 
desk.” 

Harry obeyed, wondering what the abrupt and 
angry summons meant. 

“Aren't you ashamed of yourself for insulting 
your teacher as you have, after the kindness I’ve 
shown you?” 

“What have I done?” questioned Harry, so sur- 
prised that he scarcely knew what he was saying. 

“Don’t pretend that you don’t know, — writing 
such a note as you did! I can’t bear to have you 
add a falsehood to the deception you have already 
been guilty of. You may stand here on the floor 
before the whole school for an hour.” 

Then she called the class in geography, without 
giving Harry a chance to say a word in his defence, 
In the meantime Clifford sat in his seat looking on 
his rival’s distress and humiliation, and gloating over 
the victory he had gained. 

“The conceited dandy won’t be Miss Forest’s 
pet any longer.” 

Of course Clifford was not wholly bad. Deep 


down in his heart he really pitied Harry, who stood 
there with a flushed face, unable to bear calmly 
this unmerited disgrace. For several weeks Miss 
Forest, although she did not cherish resentment, 
treated Harry with constraint and distrust, making 
him feel keenly that he had forfeited her confidence. 

But a boy who gains a victory by deception, as 
Clifford did, does himself more harm than any one 
else, —that is, he opens the way for doing other 
dishonest acts, growing bolder at every success, 
There is the danger of deception; it leads on to 
more daring ventures, until at last it leads to ex- 
posure. 

In several other ways Clifford gained an advan- 
tage, and so he began to feel confident that he 
would neyer be detected in his trickery. When 
seyeral months had passed, he observed that Harry, 
by his faithfulness, was beginning to regain the 
good-will of his teacher. 

“That won’t do,” mused the young schemer; and 
so he decided to make use of another device for 
creating ill-will in Miss Forest’s mind against the 
boy he despised. In school one day he set to work 
to write another note to be signed with Harry 
Minor’s name. But this time he was less cautious 
than before, having become self-confident on account 
of his previous successes. So intent was he on com- 
posing a note that would “count this time,” as he 
put it to himself, that he did not keep a close watch 
upon his teacher, and therefore you can judge of 
his surprise when, just as he had signed his hated 
rival’s name to the note, Miss Forest grasped his 
arm with one hand and with the other seized the 
scrawled piece of paper. She had stolen upon him 
unawares. 

She read the note with a flushed face. Then a 
light broke into her mind. Yes, here was a fair 
imitation of Harry Minor’s peculiar penmanship. 

“Clifford,” she exclaimed suddenly, looking him 
in the eyes and reading his guilt, “you wrote that 
other note with Harry’s name signed to it, did n’t 


“you?” 


The boy’s face became livid, and, unable to hide 
or deny his guilt, he dropped his head upon the 
desk before him, while his whole body quivered. 

“Why, Clifford, this is the same as forgery,” said 
Miss Forest, sternly. “Such trickery in a. boy will 
lead to a terrible crime, some day, if he does not 
reform.” 

Clifford’s punishment was severe enough. He had 
to confess his trick before the whole school, and heg 
the pardon of the boy whom he had wronged. Worst 
of all, his fellow pupils for weeks afterwards called 
him “ forger.” 

“No, it does n’t pay to play little tricks on others,” 
he confessed to himself. “ Little tricks lead to big- 
ger ones, and no one can tell what the end will be.” 


THE BIRDS’ FAREWELL. 


Our dear little maid: 

We must bid you good-by, 
For November is here, and it’s time we should fly 
To the South, where we have an engagement to sing; 
But remember this, dear, we ll return in the spring. 


And if while abroad we hear anything new, 
Will learn it, and sing it next summer to you, — 
In the same little tree on the lawn if you'll let us. 
So good-by, little maiden. Please do not forget us. 
We’re sorry to leave you, —too sorry for words, 
Aud we’ll always remain, 

Yours sincerely, “The Birds.” 

Selected. 


As it has been finely expressed, ‘* Principle is 
a passion for truth.” And as an earlier and 
homelier writer hath it, “ The truths we believe in 
are the pillars of our world.” Burwer Lytton. 
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A SERMON IN RHYME. 


Ir you have a friend worth loving, 
Love him. Yes, and let him know 
That you love him, ere life’s evening 
Tinge his brow with sunset glow. 
Why should good words ne’er be said 
Of a friend — till he is dead 4 


Tf you hear a song that thrills you, 
Sung by any child of song, 
Praise it. Do not let the singer 
Wait deserved praises long. 
Why should one who thrills your heart 
Lack the joy you may impart ? | 


If you hear a prayer that moves you 
By its humble, pleading tone, 
Join it. Do not let the seeker 
Bow before his God alone. 
Why should not your brother share 
The strength of “two or three” in prayer ? 


If you see the hot tears falling 
From a brother’s weeping eyes, 
Share them; and by kindly sharing, 

Own your kinship with the skies. 
Why should any one be glad 
When a brother’s heart is sad ? 


Tf a silvery laugh goes rippling 
Through the sunshine on his face, 
Share it. ’Tis the wise man’s saying, — 
For both grief and joy a place. 
There’s health and goodness in the mirth 
In which an honest laugh has birth. 


Tf your work is made more easy 
By a friendly, helping hand, | 
Say so. Speak out brave and truly, 
Ere the darkness veil the land. 
Should a brother workman dear 
Falter for a word of cheer ? 


Scatter thus your seeds of kindness, 
All enriching as you go — 
Leave them. Trust the Harvest Giver, 
He will make each seed to grow. 
So, until its happy end, 
Your life shall never lack a friend. 
Anonymous. 
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LITTLE BOY BLUE. 


{Tue author of the following lines diel in Chi- 
cago, last month. He wrote many poems that 
revealed his great love for children. ‘Ihe ‘Little 
Boy in Blue” was his own son.] 


Ture little toy dog is covered with dust, 
But sturdy and stanch he stands; 
And the little toy soldier is red with rust, 
And his musket moulds in his hands. 
Time was when the little toy dog was new, 
And the soldier was passing fair, 
And that was the time when our Little Boy Blue 
Kissed them and put them there. 


“Now, don’t you go till I come,” he said, 
** And don’t you make any noise.”’ 

So, toddling off to his trundle-bed, 
He dreamt of the pretty toys. 

And as he was dreaming an angel song 
Awakened our Little Boy Blue — 

Oh, the years are many, the years are long, 
But the little toy friends are true. 


Ay, faithful to Little Boy Blue they stand, 
Each in the same old place, 
Awaiting the touch of a little hand, F 
The smile of a little face. 
And they wonder, as waiting these long years through, 
In the dust of that little chair, 
What has become of our Little Boy Blue 
Since he kissed them and put them there. 


EvuGeneE Fievp. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BIBLE TRAVELS AT HOME. 
No. II. 

: BY A. E. HOWARD. 

F you look on your maps you will find Dan in 
the north, and Beersheba in the south, of Pales- 
tine, the two extreme landmarks; hence the 

common expression, “from Dan to Beersheba.” Beer- 
sheba we shall visit, but of Dan we will gain infor- 
mation from our books. The site of Dan, or Laish, 
is Tell-el-KXadi, — the Ilill of the Judge. Here Abra- 
ham rescued Lot from his enemies. Here the five 
men, sent out by the Danites to spy out the land, 
reported a place where there was uo lack of anything ; 
so six hundred of them settled there, wresting it 
from the Phoenicians, who called it Laish, and de- 
stroying it, rebuilt it under the name of Dan. The 
Tell, or mound, is a quarter of a mile in diameter, 
and fifty feet above the plain. Beneath bursts a 
beautiful spring, —the Fountain of the Jordan, —a 
large pool, the head of the Jordan River. There are 
smaller mounds, no doubt the remains of ancient 
walls, while there may be seen many ancient ruins 
of this once famous city. Of the present population 
the Mohammedan religion prevails; most of the 
people are Arabs, Greeks, and of ancient Syrian 
descent. 

We have time, before arriving at Jaffa, to learn a 
little of the once renowned city of Cesarea. Built 
by Herod the Great, who spared no expense, it was 
the royal dwelling-place. As it lay on the road be- 
tween Tyre and Egypt, its commercial importance 
was great; but now-it has sunk into utter decay. 
You will find that it has frequent mention in the 
New ‘Testament, especially in the life of Paul, for 
here he visited and preached many times. 

But our steamer is approaching Jaffa, our destina- 
tion. Let us hasten to collect our property and be 
ready to land, an undertaking by no means pleasant. 
We may count ourselves fortunate that we have 
arrived in pleasant weather and can make a landing. 
Jaffa las no harbor, only a bit of water sheltered by 
a reef, where a few small. boats can, if the weather 
be pleasant, shoot themselves into quieter waters. 
But should the “ Black Norther,” as the mariner calls 
it, be sweeping over the sea, there would be no land- 
ing for us. -As it is, our steamer must remain out- 
side, and we must land in these small boats, which 


you see dancing on the troubled waters like rubber 
balls. A stout Arab stands ready to catch you as 
you give a leap into his outstretched arms; a not 
very dignified or pleasant method of landing, but an 
unayoidable one, for the water is too shallow to per- 
mit any near approach to the worn-out quay, built of 
stones brought from Crsarea. But if you think this 
a difficult method of landing human freight, what do 
you think of the difficulties to be surmounted in land- 
ing the materials for the railroad,.completed in 1892, 
between Jaffa and Jerusalem? Llere is a piece of 
water, sheltered by this reef of rocks, and only small 
boats can slip into it, as it is but a hundred feet wide, 
and they are fortunate if they can do so before the 
high land-breeze or a storm overtakes them. It was 
toward the north of the town that a temporary struc- 
ture was built for the conveyance of the material for 
the railroad. Once a large part of it was destroyed 
by a terrible storm and had to be rebuilt; but at last 
it was complete and the materials landed. Many 
tourists now use this railroad, but we shall take the 
slower method of carriages and horses. 

Safely landed, we go directly to the custom-house, 
where the baggage must be examined, and from there 
tothe Hotel Jerusalem. While resting here we will 
study up the history of the city, for it is one of the 
oldest in the world. Jaffa, or Yafe, is the Joppa of 
Scripture. Some say it was named after Japhet, son 
of Noah; others, that its name is derived from 
Yafeh, meaning “beautiful.” You will notice it is 
built on the side of a hill, one hundred and fifty feet 
in height, the houses rising one above the other. 
Looking from the sea, it seems to have well earned 
its name, being surrounded by orange groves, palm- 
trees, wells, and courses of water. ‘There is much 
Biblical interest in the place. You will remember 
Hiram, King of Tyre, told King Solomon that he 
would cut the wood needed for the Temple out of 
Lebanon, and send it by sea to Joppa; and the ma- 
terials, for the rebuilding of it in the days of Zerub- 
babel, also were sent there. ‘There Jonah fled and 
took ship to 'Tarshish. Here Dorcas, who did many 
deeds of charity, dwelt; and here Peter had a vision, 
or dream, which taught him that in the sight of God 
all men are equal. It has seen a varied life of pros- 
perity and yicissitude. At onetime it was part of the 
Roman province of Syria. In the last Jewish war 
it was destroyed ; rebuilt by pirates, it was destroyed 
by Vespasian. In the time of Eusebius it again had 
a season of prosperity. During the Crusades it was 
destroyed and rebuilt more than once. ‘Then it be- 
came a place of desolation, a collection of tents only, 
but it again revived, till in 1797 the French took the 
place. The inhabitants are Mohammedan, Jews, 
and Christians. It has excellent hotels, schools, and 
hospitals, and does a large business in vegetables 
and fruit, oranges especially. Strange to say, one 
feature of its industry is the manufacture of soap, 
and in our trip around the town we shall have fre- 
quent occasion to wish that there was a more liberal 
home use of the article. 

And now as we approach the scenes of Christ’s 
labors, let them speak to us of the beauty and glor- 
ious self-sacrifice of his life. 

(To be continued.) 


Curiosity is as much the parent of attention as 


attention is of menory. WHaAtTeELy. 
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BORN ON MONDAY. 


BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


AN was aware of a certain subdued expectation 

N pervading the house. It was like the month 
before Christmas, when mysterious work is 
always being pushed out of sight into corners, and 
papa and mamma consult and talk together in low 
tones. Then she heard in the night footsteps, doors 
opening and shutting, the murmur of voices She 


stole out of bed, a little barefooted, white-gowned 
figure, and, opening the door cautiously, looked out 
into the hall. But, as she said next day, it was “dark 
as Hverybus,” and she ran back to bed. 

The next morning the excitement continued. All 
the household looked smiling, but a little teary too, 
as if something bad might have happened and had 
not. ‘The doctor was at breakfast, and papa treatcd 
him with great attention. Mamma could not be seen, 
only the new nurse, who put her head out of a crack 
in the door and said, “ Hush, children!”’ and “ Run 
away!” Lloyd ran away ; he always did when people 
said “Hush!” or “Don’t!” But Nan did not; she 
walked very slowly, and she heard a faint little wail. 
Then she knew what it was all about. The doctor 
had brought mamma a little new baby. She sup- 
posed it must have been ordered some time ago, for 
she remembered seeing some wee clothes that her 
big doll did not get; but she did not see why there 
need be such a mystery and ado about that. She 
wanted her mamma her own self. 

Afterwards, when sister came to the nursery and 
said that Lloyd and Nan might see the new brother, 
—Nan called him “bruzzer,”—if they would be 
quiet, Nan was delighted. Lloyd ran ahead, — fortu- 
nately nurse checked him before he quite plunged 
against the bed, —and mamma threw aside a fold of 
the blanket, and showed them such a tiny, tiny pink 
creature ! 

Lloyd looked at it with wide-open eyes. 
ba-boon ?” 

Nurse began to grow somewhat indignant, but 
sister laughed. 

“He means that for a compliment. He pores over 
the monkey pictures in his books by the hour. Run 
away now, Lloyd, and let Nan see.” 

Nan was even permitted to touch softly the wee 
pink fingers. 

“When are they going to send the rest, sister 
she asked timidly. 

“ What do you mean, dear? ” 
questioningly. 

“Why, it hasn't got any hair, just a little fuzz, 
and Mary told me it didn’t have any teef yet. I 
zink, muzzer,’— Nan always said “muzzer”’ when 
she wanted to be very loving or comforting, — “the 
big ’spress wagon will bring ’em. Dey was forgot.” 
And she shook her little head sagely. 

Mamma did not seem to mind, She was looking 
at the tiny red face with a smile of such utter peace 
and content that her own face almost shone. Nan 
was overawed by her look, and the dim light and 
half-silence of the room, and let sister lead her away 
very quietly. 

Sister took her up in her lap when they went into 
the library; and Nan, after looking to see if papa 
were really reading his newspaper, asked earnestly, 
“Yo you zink it’s the right color?” 

Sister laughed. “Why, of course it is. 
does Mother Goose say ? 
rhyme about babies ?— 


“Ts ita 


Qn 


Mamma looked up 


What 
Don’t you remember the 


“ «Born on Monday, fair of face.’”’ 


“JT know its name!” shouted Lloyd, precipitating 
himself on sister’s lap. “It’s — 


sic 


Solomon Grundy, 
Born on Monday.’”’ 


“T am glad there is to be one Solomon in the 
family,” remarked papa, dryly ; and Lloyd subsided. 

“Why do you look so tearful, pet?” A big splash 
of rain on the window-pane had clouded little Nan’s 
face in sympathy. 

“Oh, it ’s such bad wezzer for to-morrow! That’s 
the day for May’s party, and I wanted to tell the 
children ’bout my new bruzzer. He’s mos’ finished, 
you know, and anyway his ecry’s all right.” 

But upstairs mother and her Monday child paid 
no heed to rain or weather. They were nestled close 
together, as ina warm nest of loye, and the mother 
“remembered no more the anguish, for joy that a 
man was born into the world.” 
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LVERLASTING. 


BY M, E. N. HATHEWAY. 


Tus is the world I know 
In all its joy of spring, 
With leaf and bud astir, 
And singing birds on wing ; — 
In all its summer tide — 
With skies of rapturous toue, 
And fields of emerald sheen 
With rose and lily strown. 


Alas, that naught remains 
Of those enchanted hours, 
Orly the sturdy hosts 
Of everlasting flowers: 
And stilling vain regrets 
For fairer tints and days, 
Content, I gather these 
To deck the wintry ways. 


So when our seasons fall, 
Of light and joy bereft, 
The seeking spirit finds 
What gracious gifts are left; 
And wreathes with patient art 
About life’s lonely hours, 
Garlands of strength and peace — 
Braye, everlasting flowers. 


The Devil never tempted a man whom 


he found judiciously employed. 
SPURGEON. 
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THE KIND LITTLE NEIGHBOR. 


o 


FOR THE SLEIGH. 


Kan 
x! 


READY 


/ . 
/ low, He cannot even talk plain, == 
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FACE THE BAND. 
In Two Parts. — Part 11. 


BY RAYMAH DOWSE. 


EXT day, at the usual hour, Edith 

N came singing down the path behind 

the cows, and after she had fastened 

the bars behind them she started into the 

woods for her bower, with some food for 

Paul and Sport in the pail. They were 
still there, and were expecting her. 

It was not long before Paul began. 
Perhaps it was because he had just been 
looking into her great dark eyes, so loving 
and true, with their soft fringes. 

“ Little un,” he said, “you must n’t get 
to like me. I’m bad.” 

Edith started back. A look of awe came 
into her young face, which gradually 
changed into one of sorrow. 

“Tell me how,” she said, coming nearer. 

“T stole, an’ it ain’t a week ago, nuther. 
They ’re after me now; that’s why I can’t 
be seen. Ye understand now, don’t ye? 
I’m to stay here till it’s kind of blow’d 
over like, and then I’m a-goin’ to clear 
off to the city. I’ma bad un, I am.” 

Edith was sitting opposite upon a mossy 
stone, her head propped in her little brown 
hands. Her eyes were wide open, and she 
listened with the intensity of an eager soul 
to an experience wholly and entirely new. 

“You mean you took something that 
didn’t belong to you?” she asked almost 

ucredulously, and waiting breathlessly his 
answer. 

“ Somethin’ what warn’t mine. 
struck it exactly, miss.” 

“Oh, dear,” she sighed, “have you ever 


You ’ve 


Wier. DENT is a very little fel- 


and he rides a very small velocipede 
because his legs are so short. But he knows how to do 
kind things and to make others happy. I will tell 
about one of his kind acts. A gentleman who lived 
next door to him was very sick. Willie heard his 
mother talking about him. She said he had pain and 
could not sleep at night. Willie said nothing, but 
after breakfast he went out into the yard and found a 
few dandelions growing in the grass, and close up by 
tl.e fence there were some wild violets. He picked 
the flowers, ticd a bit of ribbon around them, and 
took them to his neighbor’s back door. He was too 
small to ring the bell at the front door. ‘“ Pese diy 
dese fowers wiv my love to Mr. Tone,” he said to the 
maid; then he ran home very happy. And Mr. Stone 
thought those dandelions and violets were more beau- 
tiful than the roses that were sent by other friends. 
Little Willie goes to a kindergarten, and he makes 
all his Christmas gifts and valentines himself. He 
thinks it great fun to lay his gift on the door-step 
and then run and hide and watch for the one who 
finds it. And when it is found, he laughs out so loud 
that he can hide no longer. Te likes to have stories 
read to him, and he always says when a story is 
finished, “‘ Dat’s dood; read it aden.” Ie never gets 
tired, but sometimes the one who reads does. He has 
a dog named “Shep,” and when he stands up and 
puts his fore-feet on Willie’s arm he is just as tall as 
Willie. They have great romps together. Tle has 
a great big gray cat, too, who sits up and gives her 
paw to shake hands just as she sees “Shep” do. 
Her name is “lib.” She used to be very wild, and 
lived in a barn, but she grew to be a very good 
house eat. She doesn’t like “Shep,” and hoxes his 
ears if he comes near her. Bunt on the whole they 
live very happily together, for Willie is very kind 
and gentle with them. E 


A. Es, 


WHAT A BOSTON GIRL DID. 


My Dear Mr. Ancevrt,—I witnessed the following 
incident when in Boston, and thought it might be of 
interest enough to put in ‘‘Our Dumb Animals.” 

Very truly yours, R. C. Hrrencock. 

I was walking down the avenue near the Providence 
depot, when I saw a couple of little ragged “ gamins ” 
run up the embankment, pulling after them a miser- 
able kitten by a string tied around its neck. 

I started in pursuit, but it was a “stern chase,” and 
the probabilities were that at least one of the “nine 
lives” would be choked out of the poor victim before 
I could get to the rescue. But kind Providence was 
looking out for the cat. As they neared the corner 
of the station, a lady, well dressed and of dignified 
carriage, turned the corner. A glance, and she took 
in the situation. She formed herself into a well- 
organized S. P. C. A. on the spot, and, dropping her 
parasol, she seized the two young Neros with a vigor 
which astonished them, and the way their two heads 
came together and the shaking they got would have 
done the editor of “Our Dumb Animals” good to 
see. A few forcible words of advice, a push, and they 
were off, sadder and perhaps wiser. 

The lady picked up her parasol, then looked at the 
poor little parcel of fur-covered bones. Here was a 
dilemma. Tf the case had heen my own, I would have 
been entirely at a loss. A starved cat is hardly a 
piece of portable property to be coveted. But the 
champion was no half-rescner. She stooped; the 
poor hedrahbled wretch was divested of his torturing 
string and taken in her arms. She walked away, the 
rose of indignation still blooming on her cheek, but 
dignity restored. I could only doff my hat and say 
“Thank you” as I met her, wishing in my heart that 
every persecuted brute might find a trne-hearted 
Boston girl as a defender. — Our Dumb Animals. 


done it before?” 

“No, never was quite so desperate hard up as now.” 

It was a long time before she spoke. He thought 
she would get up and go home, oppressed with the 
awfulness of his guilt: Paul almost wished he had 
not told her. She did seem young to know about 
the world’s sin; and- yet was it not much better 
than that she should go on thinking he was like 
other boys, and grow fond of him, as he was grow- 
ing fond of her?” Why, the thought of having 
her leave him even now seemed so hard to bear! 
From beginning to end his life had been full of hard 
work, drudgery, and misfortune, with only the faith 
ful companionship of his dog to lighten the gloom. 

Still Edith sat thinking. He dared not interrupt 
her, and at last she broke the silence. 

“Have you it now? What you stole, 1 mean?” 
she asked. 

He was rather surprised at the question, but he 
answered truthfully. It would have been hard, some 
way, to lie to her. ‘‘ A part of it,” he replied. 

She tried to think what aunty would do under the 
circumstances, but she had never asked her a ques- 
tion anything at all like this. “Oh, can’t I tell 


aunty ? Shell help you, I know, she’s so nice in 


trouble!” 

At that Panl became very fearful. “No, don’t,” 
he said. “You promised, you know.” 

Yes, Edith knew. It was all very dreadful, but 
something must be done. Suddenly she thought. 
“Take it back now, to-night, and tell him you ’re 
sorry.” Her face was quite radiant with smiles, for 
she thought it such a nice plan. 

Paul wanted to laugh outright, but he saw she 
was perfectly sober and in earnest. 

“Ye mean gib meself over to the cop, to regular 
face the hand, don’t ye?” 

“Yes, I suppose so. Is that what you call it?” 
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si 


I’M LOOKING AT YOU. 


she asked, a little bewildered. “Only I thought if 
they knew you were sorry, and gave them back what 
you took, they might be sorry too, I would, if it 
were I.” 

Ah, what seemed so simple to this little child who 
had never known sin seemed very hard indeed to 
this boy, fast growing into’a man. He might per- 
haps not have been strong enough to do it alone, 
but prompted by the strong, pure spirit of the child, 
he seemed gradually relenting. He longed for her 
purity, with its spirit light, and the joy of its free- 
dom from the chains of his sin which had bound his 
conscience fast in their iron grasp. He wanted 
to be a man again; and the more he looked at the 
child the more he longed for a better life. He 
did not realize how long he had waited until Edith 
spoke. 

“Do, please,” she urged. “ Youll feel better.” 

“Maybe I’ll go to-morrow, child,’ he answered 
evasively. 

“Oh, no, Paul, let’s go now. Ill go with you.” 
She jumped up as she spoke, and was by his side in 
an instant. Taking his hand, she almost dragged 
him along. 

It was nearly night when Mrs. Curran walked to 
the window for the fiftieth time that afternoon. She 
was worried, and had been out searching for Edith 
twice during the day; and now her brother, who had 
come in but a few moments before, had gone out to 


continue looking, and had made her sit down to rest. 
As she looked out cf the window this last time, a 
strange sight met her gaze. There was a little girl, 
looking both very tired and very happy, coming up 
the path. On one side was a strange dog, an inde- 
scribable specimen, who trotted alone beside her, and 
on the other side,—why, aunty had to put on her 
glasses, and rub them well too, — there, sure enough, 
must be a tramp! 

“QO aunty,” cried Edith, running up to her aunt» 
but still keeping hold of the boy’s hand, “here’s 
Paul; and we’ve been and given back the money, 
and he’s going to be good. And, O aunty, please 
can’t he stay here and live with us? ” 

The poor dear woman was almost, if not quite, 
bewildered by this outburst, and Paul stood in 
a most forlorn and dejected manner looking on. 
Aunty made Edith sit down and quietly tell the 
whole tale. 

Perhaps it was because she was so glad, so relieved, 
and happy to have the child beside her once more, 
and perhaps it was the love of humanity and loving- 
kindness itself springing from a heart which had 
borne its pain; whichever way it was, next day 
saw Paul helping with the work, and ten years roll- 
ing by found him still there. He grew to care for 
them all very much; but was it strange, do you 
think, that after all it was the “little un” who had 
his heart ? 


THE BEI. 


Tue following charming poem is from the pen of Miss 
Agnes 8. Cook, who is the daughter of President John 
W. Cook, of the Illinois Normal University : — 


Tuern’s a belted bee in the orchid’s cup: 
He’s taking his tithes from his tenantry, 
And never a care in the world knows he, 

Wise bee! 

He peeps from the flowers gilded o’er 

With precious dust of the stamen’s store, 
And never a thought in the world has he 
Of the errand he’s on for his tenantry. 

But the golden dust of the stameus’ store 

Is left at each orchid’s open door. 

A part of the flowers’ plan is he, 
As he takes his tithe of his tenantry. 


We children of men, we come and go 
At somebody’s hest — how should we know, 
3eing only the children of men, 
Whence we come or whither we go ? 
But to some of us, now and again, 
A vision comes in the sunshine ;— then 
He sees himself as part of a Plan, 
He has helped in the weaving since life began. 
The shuttle is hidden, he knows not where, 
3ut he shall know the shuttle is there, 
Moved by some unseen, immanent Hand, — 
He shall seek no more, but understand ; 
And the cares all die that pride gave birth, 
He turns with a larger thought to earth, 
The vision hath had its ministry, 
And he smiles to himself as he sees the bee, 
‘Lhe velvet bee in the orchid’s cup, 
Taking his tithes of his tenantry, 
While never a care in the world knows he, 
— Wise bee. 
Public School Journal. 
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THE LOVER OAKS. 


BY ANNA B. BENSEL. 


ONG ago a man planted an acorn upon one 
side of a barren road. In a year or two he 
planted another upon the other side of the 

dreary path. 

When the first acorn-shoot peeped forth, it saw 
nothing but a great lonely world, about which it 
wondered much. ‘The sun smiled down over it; the 
rain fell upon it; and after a while winter came, and 
the soft snow-coverlet tucked it in close and warm. 
Then spring came again, and it found itself stronger 
than the year before, and larger too. 

So time went on, and the sapling grew. One day, 
while feeling very lonely and wondering what it had 
come into the world for, it heard a small voice calling 
to it upon the other side of the road. The little oak 
looked over, and saw a small green head peeping up 
at him across the way; and he was glad, for he knew 
it was a baby oak, and that he would not be alone 
any more. What the wee voice said he could not 
quite understand, it was so very weak, and the 
road which ran between seemed quite wide; but he 
spoke across to the little twig a word of strong 
encouragement, 

The seasons came and went, and the young oaks 
grew into tall trees; but the younger oak always 
seemed very weak to the older one, and he longed to 
put out his strong arms and hold her safe from all 
the storms that swept over them. 

3y and by they grew, larger, and their branches 
reached so wide that they could often touch each 
other when the wind swayed them to and fro, and 
then they were very happy. And so they kept on 
growing, and always leaned a little more towards 
one another. 

“ How lovely the world is!” 
oak one day, as they waved together in a soft breeze, 


exclaimed the younger 


while the sun smiled overhead. 
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“Yes,” responded the other; “but storms are 
rough so often, and sometimes I fear you will break 
down, you are so very delicate.” 

“Ah, no! you mistake,’ cried the younger. “I 
may bend under the storm, butt will not break me, 
[am not so weak as you think. Only see,” and she 
held out her branches, “how strong my arms are 
growing, — almost as strong as your own!” And she 
laughed exultantly as the wind swung her lightly 
towards the big oak, whose arms met hers in a 
sudden clasp. 

And as they grew and leaned more towards each 
other, their branches interlaced; and when storms 
came, the older oak held the younger in a strong 
embrace, and they swayed together. 

Birds built their nests among their boughs, and 
sung sweet melodies as the great trees rocked 
them and their babies in their arms; and flowers 
blossomed at their feet, and repaid them for their 
tender shelter by sending forth the most delicate 
fragrance. Everything about them was beautiful 
and sweet, just because those two trees were in that 
place. So they swung and rejoiced in God's world; 
and though storms came, and snows covered them, 
and icy blasts made them shiver, they still held close 
to one another and kept strong, bravely lifting their 
heads again after every blast which bowed them, 
steadfast to their Creator. 

Other trees had been planted about the place since 
they had grown, but these two stood a little apart 
from all the rest. It was best so, They had grown 
up in solitude and loneliness, and though they had 
thus been barred from all of their kind, they had one 
another, and were not lonely. 

People used to wonder at their grand beauty and 
strength, and at the tender intertwining of their 
boughs, which, stretching across the path between 
them, formed an arch for all who passed beneath, 
and seemed in their union with one another to be a 
perfect whole. Here travellers rested, lovers had 
their trysting-place, and children played. The trees 
around grew, but the two oaks were distinguished 
from all others by the title of “The Lover Oaks.” 

They lived long, long years, —how long no one 
ever knew. But one night a terrible storm swept 
the earth; and in the morning when people looked 
they found that a bolt of lightning had struck par- 
tially down one of the trees, and, slanting across, 
had riven the heart of the other. And so both of 
those mighty trees, which had stood in the glory of 
God’s world, a part of his grandeur and beauty in 
Nature, a type of strength and trust and love, fell 
together at last, their mission done. 

What that mission was, who can tell? Perhaps it 
was just to filla niche in the world that was vacant ; 
perhaps to shelter timid nestlings and dainty flowers, 
and to give a sense of beauty to the human; perhaps 
to teach lessons of trust to lonely and despairing 
hearts; perhaps to do one or all of these things. 
But in whatever way they served Nature, and God, 
her Creator, they did all in patient endurance to 
the end. 


He who tells a lie is not sensible how great a 
task he undertakes ; for he must be forced to in- 


vent twenty more to maintain one. Pore. 


IN THE LILAC-BUSH. 


On, look, where the lilac-bush, stout and tall, 
Growing close to the window low, 

Is hiding a robin’s nest close to the wall, 
Softly piled with the light white snow! 


Pray you, be careful, dear little folk gay ; 

Spare the snug house that the pretty bird made; 
Don’t throw the storm of your snow-balls this way, 
And in April your care will be more than repaid. 


Yor back with the spring your small neighbor will flit, 
Straight to his nest in the lilac-bush tall ; 

Here ’mid the buds on the bough he will sit : 
And talk to his mate with sweet twitter and call. 


Don’t you remember his glowing red breast, 

And his olive brown cvat aud his shining black 
eyes? 

How he works for his dinner and watches his nest, 

A citizen sober and happy and wise! 


Just out of the window you ’ll have but to peep 
Into the nest, such a wonder to see! 

The heaven-blue eggs, lying still and asleep, 
So soon all astir with the birdlings to be! 


Think of the joy of that beautiful sight, 

And the rapture of bliss ’mid the lovely green 
leaves, 

And the rich purple flowers, —a world of delight 

All safely shut in "neath the sheltering eaves! 


Be careful, children, and kind in your play ; 
Protect his dear home for the brave little bird ; 


Don’t charge with the storm of your snowballs this” 


way, 
And when April comes back his sweet thanks will 
be heard. 
Crevia THAXTER, 
In “ Stories and Poems for Children.” 
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ROBBIN’S DREAM. 


BY MARY BYGRAVE. 


fo H, dear, what a lovely day!” sighed Robbin at 

() the breakfast table. “Mamma, can’t I go 
It’s a daisy day for it, and much 
He put 


fishing ? 
too hot to stay in a chalky old schoolroom.” 
an arm around his mother’s neck. 

“ Would it do any harm, Sarah, to let the boy stay 
out in the fields to-day ?” said Mr. Evans. 

“T think he had better go to school, Charles,” 
replied his wife. ‘You see he has only a few more 
weeks before the end of the term, and it is very 
hard on the teacher to have irregular attendance. 
Now, be a good little son,” she said, turning to 
Robbin. “When the summer vacation begins, you 
can fish all the time.” 

Robbin obeyed rather reluctantly. Taking his hat, 
he slung the familiar school-bag over his shoulder, 
and trudged slowly down the dusty road. 

It was a perfect morning. ‘The deep blue sky was 
flecked here and there with white clouds; birds filled 
the air with their melodies; while the locusts buzzed 
in the grass by the roadside, and foretold the heat of 
the day. 

When Robbin reached Sandy Pond, he leaned over 
the bridge. Yes, there were dozens of fishes gleam- 
ing and flashing in the water below him. It seemed 
to Robbin that he never wanted to fish so much in all 
his life. 

“Why not stay here in this cool nook instead of 
going to school ?” 

Robbie turned to see if any one had spoken. No, 
there was nothing in sight except a big frog, which 
sat calmly on the bank, and winked in a knowing 
manner. Robbin was sure he heard him say, “ Better 
do it; better do it.” 

“But I can’t. I promised mother I would go to 
school.” : 

“Neyer mind,” said the voice again; “she will not 
know the difference. You can get home at the usual 
time.” 

Now, Robbin was not a boy that played truant 
every time he felt like it; in fact, he had never done 
it before. But to-day the temptation was too great 
for him. Ue took off his jacket, and cut a willow 
stick from the bank; then with some string, and a 


bent pin for a hook, and a worm for bait, settled 
himself for fun, But somehow Rob did not enjoy 
all this. In cutting a rod, the knife slipped and cut 
his thumb, which pained him all the morning. ‘Then 
the fish did not seem inclined to bite; and before an 
hour was over the truant was heartily sick of the 
whole business, and found himself wishing more than 
once that he had gone to school. It was too late 
now, so he had to make the best of it. 

Throwing himself upon the cool mossy bank, Rob 
began to think what kind of story must be told his 
mother when she asked if school was very bad after 
all, and about his thumb. 

Then the voice answered his question: “Tell her 
you did it whittling, and that it was awfully hot at 
schoul.” 

Just then the air became very oppressive. ‘The 
scent of the flowers made Robbin drowsy, and in five 
minutes he was asleep. When he awoke, the sun 
shone in the middle of the sky, and everything was 
filled with noontide stilluess. He hurried quickly 
toward home, knowing that it was lunch-time. 

His mother was almost through luncheon, and 
asked him why he was so late. Rob mumbled some- 
thing about staying after school. A little while be- 
fore he was very hungry, and now he could scareely 
eat. ‘Che food did not taste good. When his mother 
noticed that his thumb was hurt, of course she asked 
him how it happened. Again a fib. As the after- 
noon wore on, his head began to ache; but he kept 
out of his mother’s sight, fearing to be questioned. 

Dinner-time came at last, the meal to which 
Robbin always looked forward. ‘To sit beside his 
father was the best part of the day; but to-night he 
dreaded it. His throat Was so sore he could hardly 
swallow ; and when he refused his favorite dish, his 
mother looked at him curiously. Noticing how 
flushed he was, she said, “ Don’t you feel well, little 
son? I am sorry I made you go to school, dear. 
Would you like mother to put you to bed, and give 
you something to stop the headache ¢” 

Once in bed, he told his mother not to stay. After 
she had left him, he lay gazing out of the window. 
The sun was just setting behind the hills, flooding 
everything in a golden light, softened by a veil-like 
mist. Ina little time all the glory died out of the 
sky, leaving the earth in a peaceful darkness. 

Robbin turned and twisted in his bed; it was a 
long time before his conscience would let him go to 
sleep. He had been lying with his eyes closed, when 
all at once a little wrinkled fairy stood before him, 
and said: “You must follow me. I will show you 
some of your friends.” 

At first Robbin was astonished, and stared at her; 
then he trembled with fear. ‘The fairy took him by 
the hand, and together they sped through the air, _ 

“Here we are,” said the fairy; and she stopped 
in a field where dozens of small boys sat in 
mournful attitudes. “This is a home for all kinds 
of naughty boys,” she continued. Pointing to a lad 
sitting beside a miniature pond, she said: “He is an 
idler, and played truant from school when on the 
earth; now he can never do anything but sit and fish 
all his life. ‘That other child, with the large movth, 
is never allowed to speak any more; he was in the 
habit of deceiving his parents when on the earth.” 

While she went through the history of each 
unfortunate child, poor little Robbin shivered with 
fright. She told him he could stay here and fish 
with that other boy, as there were too many lazy 
children on the earth, with no accommodation for 
keeping them lazy. Robbin screamed at the thought _ 
of staying there, and tried to escape from the fairy’s 


grasp. 


Awaking from this troubled dream, Robbin saw his 
mother leaning tenderly over him, Flinging his 
arms around her neck, he sobbed out his troubles 
into her loving ear. Instead of scolding him, she 
sat for a long while talking earnestly and seriously 
with him till he fell asleep. 
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- For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW LETTY TIED THE CALF. 
BY LIZZIB DE ARMOND. 

HREE big-eyed calves feasted on the grass 
near the house. Letty’s brother Tom had 
tied ropes about their necks and fastened 

them to stakes driven into the ground. Letty liked 
to hear them say “maa-a;” it sounded like company, 
when every one was away. She had just stepped 
into the kitchen for the third time, to carry a pile 
of shining dishes into the dining-room, when what 
should she see but one of those dreadful calves 
busily engaged in devouring a pile of nice apples, 
that had been laid by the shed until time could be 
found to prepare them for drying; it was Billy 
Marshall, too; she knew him by the defiant toss of 
his head —what should she do? He would certainly 
get the colic if he remained where he was, and if 
chased away, there was no telling what mischief he 
might do to various plots of vegetables that were 
scattered around. 

Letty was afraid of calves, when she passed 
them, they always lowered their heads in such a 
threatening manner. Mustering all.her courage, 
with a quaking heart she slipped quietly down the 
broad steps, and moved cautiously towards the an- 
imal. As soon as she seized the end of the rope, 
seeming to guess her intentions, the calf planted his 
front feet firmly on the ground, and lying back 
with all his might, defied every attempt of the girl 
to pull him to the arbor, where she proposed to 
fasten him. 

Letty could not budge that calf an inch, and there 
was not a soul in sight. As she was about to give 
up in despair, a happy thought popped into her 
head. There was a nice pile of sugar corn on the 
kitchen table, waiting to be cooked for dinner. Quick 
as a flash she darted through the open door and 
carried an ear back to Mr. Billy Marshall, who had 
resumed his lunch of apples. With a trembling 
hand Letty held the ear to his mouth. Oh! that 
was a dainty he could not despise, so his strong 
teeth soon fastened themselves on the corn. Letty, 
still holding the end of the cob, caught the rope 
with her other hand, and slowly, very slowly, drew 
the calf to a place of anchorage. At last the arbor 
was gained. ‘Twisting the rope several times about 
one of the large posts, Letty tied it securely. 

The calf finished that corn, and then, finding him- 
self a prisoner, he “ ma-a’d” with all his might, as 
if giving vent to his displeasure at being trapped by 
a girl. 

When the boys came home to dinner, how they 
laughed at Letty’s way of capturing the calf and 
called her a “coward!” but papa said she was 
truly brave, because she had done her duty in the 
face of what seemed to her like danger. 


WHICHEVER WAY. 


WhuiICcHEVER way the wind doth blow | 
Some heart is glad to have it so, 
Then blow it east, or blow it west. 
The wind that blows, that wind is best. 


My little craft sails not alone ; 

A thousand fleets from every zone 

Are out upon a thousand seas ; 

And what for me were favoring breeze 

Might dash another, with the shock 

Of doom, upon some hidden rock. 

And so I do not dare to pray 

For winds to waft me on my way, 
But leave it to a Higher Will 
To stay or speed me, —trusting still 
That all is well, and sure that He 
Who launched my bark will sail with me 
Thro’ storm and calm, and will not fail, 
Whatever breezes may prevail, 
To land me —eyery peril past— 
Within His sheltering heaven at last. 

The Woman’s Record. 


“AWFUL.” 


Tue schoolgirl’s use of ‘‘lovely’’ to express all the 
varied emotions of the human heart is proverbial. The 
use by matron, maid, and child of ‘‘awful’’ and ‘taw- 
fully” may not yet have been made proverbial by general 
newspaper comment, but it is none the less one of the 
commonest cases of assault and battery against the Eng- 
lish language. We corrected the children when they 
said: ‘It was awful hot in the schoolliouse to-day,” 
“Johnnie Barnes cheated awfully at marbles,” ‘The 
teacher read an awful funny story this afternoon;’’ and 
they pleaded in excuse, ‘* Everybody says ‘awful.’ ” 

We kept a partial record one day. The neighbor who 
came to return a sample of borrowed coffee said, ‘‘ It was 
awfully good.” And she was a former school-mistress, 
too! Another neighbor came to see if we wanted one of 
her kittens. ‘They were too awfully cunning to drown.” 
A caller said: ‘‘Did you notice the mistake the choir 
made last Sunday ? Was n’t it awful?” Another caller 
told us that the streets were ‘awfully dusty,” and that 
“Mrs. Brown, the new milliner, had some awfully styl 
ish new hats.” The servant girl thought the steak looked 
as if it would be “awful tough.” And so it went on 
through the whole day. At supper-time the big diction- 
ary was brought out, and the definitions of the obnoxious 
words were read and explained. Then by common con- 
sent, a system of fines and rewards was inaugurated as an 
incentive to reform. ‘‘ Eternal vigilance’’ proved to be 
indeed ‘the price of success;’’ but watchfulness won 
the victory, and ‘‘awful’’ and ‘‘awfully’’ were soon 
successfully boycotted. The children found little diffi- 
culty in supplying appropriate adjectives and adverbs in 
place of the objectionable rejected ones. — Mrs. Clara 
Colton, in ** The Congregationalist.” 


LETTER-BOX. 


HOLDEN, MAss. 

DreAr Mr. Evrror,—I enclose a description of the 
Notre-Dame Cathedral, Paris, a picture of which is ina 
recent number of Every Oruer SuNDAY :— 

The Notre-Dame is one of the most famous of churches 
in Europe, being founded on the very river-bed of the 
Seine, also on the remains of a pagan temple. Just when 
this church was built is not known. It is supposed that 
on the site of this temple a church dedicated to Saint 
Stephen was erected about A.D. 365. Robert, son of 
Hugh Capet, undertook the construction of this church, 
which was called Notre-Dame from one of its chapels. 
The first stone was laid by Pope Alexander III. The 
organ is a remarkably fine one. It is forty-five feet high, 
thirty-six feet broad, and contains thirty-four hundred 
and eighty pipes. The chapels contain tombs of noted 
families. Mary Outye Lowktu. 


HAVERHILL, MAss. 

Dear Mr. Eprror, — When I read the Editor’s words 
in the Every OrueEr SunpAy, I concluded that it meant 
me, as [ had begun a letter to my dear friend the early 
part of September. The letter, I am sorry to say, was 
pushed one side by my school work. I was very sorry 
not to have another chance to speak to you at the anni- 
versary. To-day we had a very good sermon on the 
Southern question. Mr. Weaver was here with some 
colored students from Virginia, who sang to us. Mr. 
Weaver is principal of the Gloucester Agricultural and 
Industrial School. In Sunday School the students sang 
““The Gospel Ship,” which made us all laugh. They 
have just put the vertical system of writing into the 
schools here. This letter is a specimen of it, and I think 
it a very homely one, but I think I improve as fast as 
any of the pupils here. Our teacher says the reason for 
this writing is to make our shoulders even, »s the other 
kind made us one-sided. If it be a pleasant day next 
Saturday, the Agassiz Chapter 338, of which I am a mem- 
ber, is to visit Old Salem. If I succeed in filling the day 
with great events, will send you a list of them. 
Your loving friend, SALLy IF. 


Laconta, N. H. 
Dear Mr. Eprror, — Your Every Orner Sunpay 
is a welcome visitor to our Sunday School, and is enjoyed 
by everybody. The stories for the children are very 
interesting, as well as the Letter-Box. We enjoy solving 
the puzzles and the enigmas. Wishing you success for 

the coming year, we are 

A CLAss in THE Untrartan SunpAy Scnoor, 

Laconta, N. H. 


DAWEs. 


CHARADRE. 
I AM a word of letters three, 
That roams the earth or sails the sea, — 
Something that has enduring name, 
And, clothed in honor or in shame, 
Pronounced gives light o’er every clime, 
And is enduring as is time. 


My second, worn by womankind, 
Not as an emblem of the mind, 

So formed to treasure, not conceal, 
The mysteries human heads reveal. 
My whole is known in every land, 
And woven by poetic hand; 

To you who guess a sweet relief 
Its virtue lies in being brief. 


HIDDEN PROVERB. 
. Tue playthings are all broken. 
The snow has ceased to full, and it’s very fine. 
. This little boy is quite well now. 
. She says that she would like to play with your dolls. 
. L would like to know how this story ends. 
. The well in our garden is very deep. MARGARET. 


ANAGRAM. 


Rerer repip dekcip a kecp fo delkcip sreppep. 
Louise CAPEN. 


a 


ENIGMA XVII. 
I am composed of eighteen letters. 
My 2, 6, 3, is to row with. 
My if 6, 7, 8, is part of a ship. 
My a 2, 3, 13, 17, is an animal. 
My 18, 1, 4 15, is profound. 
My 15, 10, 9,6, 2 , 16, is to gratify. 
My 14, 4, 6, ’g, is to rest on. 
My whole is a maxim. 


ENIGMA XVIII. 
I Am composed of eighteen letters. 
My 1, 11, 13, 4, 5, 17, is a boy’s name. 
My 12, 14,7 7, 3, 8, is a color. 
My 2, 9, 13, 15, is a part in music. 
My 16, 18, (le 6, is part of a harness. 
My 10, 18, is a pronoun. 
My whole is a noted author. 


CHESLEY RUTHERFORD. 


Grace W. CHANDLER. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 5 
Cross word. Christmas. 
Enigma X. Henry Longfellow. 
Enigma XI. Be just before you are generous. 
Anagram. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 


METAGRAMS. 
1. File, Nile, mile, pile, tile. 
2. Bake, cake, lake, make, rake. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
C 
CAST 
CARES 
TEA 
iS) 


For Every Other Sunday. 


YOUNG CONTRIBUTORS. 
A Snorr Skercn or HiLisipE Scnoor. 


Tuoven Hillside School has not been heard much 
about of late, it is still going. The barn was burnt in 
1892, and a new barn erected farther off. The home 
house was burnt this summer, and the corridor which 
connected it with the second house was pulled down for 
fear of catching fire. The second house is now the home 
house; it was formerly used as a chapel, schoolroom, 
washroom, bathroom, and dormitories for extra pupils 
and company. The carpenters are at work building more 
dormitories, putting in dormer windows, ete. 

Mrs. Mary F. Knight, one of the ladies, passed away 
this fall, after a severe illness, Though for several years 
she has been an invalid and confined to the house, her 
cheerful nature and her loving ways were always helping 
others. S‘e would have the children quietly doing things 
around her, and keep them quiet and happy for hours. 
Such a beautiful character as hers is seldom found. 
When she was not able to sew, she would read, knit, 
crochet, or do light embroidery. It was only the few 
last months of her life that she could not be busy. 

The school has only four scholars, and two who work, 
at present, but accommodations are being made for nine. 
The children are in school every day, and read, write, 
spell, knit, sew, and do calisthenic exercises. One of 
the boys can say all of the multiplication table, and 
books of poetry; two of the girls are good at knitting; 
all three boys are very musical; one of the boys has 
spinal disease, and is in bed most all the time; three of 
the children can read, and one is learning. For outdoors 
they have a swing, two carts, and a tricycle, a heap of 
sand, a rocking-horse, two pairs of reins, a croquet-set, 
balls, and other things. A game which they like is fish- 
ing for fish which have rings in their backs. They have 
blucks, puzzles, picture-books, and many other playthings. 

I will close now, hoping this is good enough to publish. 

Heven E. G. Knicur. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tuer Editor has received several letters referring 
to the subject which he brought forward not long ago 
concerning stories for the youngest readers. One 
of these, written in an earnest spirit, is well worth 
giving to our readers. It is as follows:—* 


WELLESLEY HILLs, MAss. 

Dear Frrenp, — Your remarks in Every OTHER 
Sunpay concerning small-talk, easy-to-comprehend sto- 
ries for the wee lambs of the flock moves me to say my 
say on this, to my mind, important topic. Train up chil- 
dren thoughtfully, carefully, and so give them real, 
strong, good stories to read, if they can read them; and 
if they cannot, is not the faithful mother, or some one 
who holds the children dear, ready to make them plain ? 
Tell a child a story about the dear poet Longfellow, 
and that he really wrote — 


“There was a little girl, 
And she had a little curl 
Right in the middle of her forehead.” 


The child will not clamor for more about the little girl, 
but more about the poet. Tell a child of Mrs. Howe, 
and that she wrote ‘‘ The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
and he will go marching on, his little heart full of it. 
He will take in ‘‘the glory of the lilies,’’ and the writer’s 
name will be to the child, as to every loyal American, a 
delight. 

I knew a very young child who was playing on the 
floor while some one read Gray’s “Elegy” aloud. The 
reading ceased, and the child left her playthings, and, 
going to the reader’s side, demanded the book: **Me see 
the lambies going to bed’? — 


“‘And drowsy tinklings lull the distant fold.” 


The word, ‘‘fold’’ she had caught from the story she 
liked of the Good Shepherd; and so often did the little 
hand reach for the book, because ‘‘so nice story,’’ a 
cheap edition was purchased for her. She had it for her 
very own, and has it now. 

As a mother, I shall give my children books to grow 
up to. I know a lovely little boy who at a tender age 
was shown the illustrations in a volume of Longfellow’s 
‘*Evangeline,’? and then pleaded to be told the story. 
His grandmamma understood so well how to make it 
simple and plain for her precious grandchild, and again 
and again I have heard him tell it. And how earnest 
he was! [His handsome eyes grew so bright as he neared 
the end of the story, and would ask, ‘‘ Do you want to 
know what Evangeline said when she found him? She 
said, ‘O Gabriel, my beloved!’ ” 

And so I plead for true stories, but not for nonsense, 
not for baby-talk. If we could have more pictures! We 
never are too young or too old for enjoying them. It 
delighted me to see a little girl in the infant class spread 
the Every OTHER SuNnDAY she had just been given on 
the settee, and, while many heads were bent over it, 
kiss the little kittens on page 45, and say, ‘‘T think this is 
the beautifullest paper I ever saw.’’ 

Most sincerely and cordially, NG An 2b 

AN intelligent dog, a loyal dog, one who is faithful 
to the house and family, is a favorite with every- 
body. The surliest man will give him a pat on the 
head. Such a dignified, thoughtful character is 
represented on the first page of this paper. There 
are many human beings who have less apparent 
claim on our esteem. The only “out” in this case 
is that some one gave the dog the name of “ Nero.” 
He is a saint dog, while Nero was a sinner king. 

Hach reader must turn to “Little Boy Blue,” 
and read the poem carefully. It is an exquisite pro- 
duction, beautiful in expression, fragrant with the 
father’s loving, sad memory of his lost boy. 

3e sure also to read “The Bee.” ‘here is a joyous 
measure in the lines, a song as of a bird. The writer 
of this poem will be heard from. 

The next number of Every Orner Sunpay will 
be devoted to Christmas stories and pictures. The 
Editor took his kodak and photographed Santa Claus 
and his reindeer as they visited the little house of a 
poor family in the country last year. The picture 
has been engraved, and will appear in the coming 
number. Although taken in moonlight, a flashlight 
helped us out, and the result was quite good. 


Every person has two educations, one which he 
receives from others, and one, more important, 


which he gives to himself. Gipron. 


Me “W 
—_ Cas ll 


Loveliest One and the angels do to make men and 
children better. He has the power to draw the 
other children round him; and in listening, they 
stop their quarrels and unite in a general admira- 
tion for Little Jolliby, and in a better spirit toward 
each other. The death of the frail but cheery little 
fellow makes a tender, touching ending. 

(Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing 
Society, Boston and Chicago. pp. 73. Price, 50 
cents.) 

Praise and THANKS. This is a hymn-book pre- 
pared for the Young People’s Christian Union of the 
Universalist Church. Like the Christian Endeavor 
movement, the Young People’s Christian Union of the 
Universalist Church is growing in vigor and pros- 
perity. To meet the wants of its members, Miss 
Grace F, White has brought together ser- 
vices and songs. Every such organization 
as this requires something which will ex- 
press the religious sentiment. ‘This book 
has an opening service, a closing service, 
and a consecration service, with a few 
prayers for the devotional meeting. It 
tien offers seventy-nine hymns and tunes. 
In addition are twenty-four hymns without 
music. In this collection will be 
found many of the old favorites, 
with a few new ones discreetly min- 
gled. The editor announces that 
in case this book meets with favor, 
and there should be call for another 
volume, similar in plan and purpose, 
serious attention will be given to 


the request. 


(Universalist Publishing House, 
Boston. Board covers, linen back. 


pp: 96.) 


BULLETIN. 


BOOK-TABLE. 


Stories anp Porms ror Curtpren, by Celia 
Thaxter. Herein are gathered prose and poetic 
flowers from the literary garden which Mrs. Thaxter 
so admirably cultivated. She had a spirit congenial 
to the free life of the island of Appledore. Her daily 
outlook of thought was in sympathy with the voices 
of the sea and the messages of the ever-shifting sky. 
There is always a feeling in the readers of her writ- 
ings that she is not a fettered child of conventionality, 
but a companion with Nature and a lover of reality. 
This strong liberating influence goes out toward the 
children as well as the adults. In this volume, so 
tastefully issued by a firm always planning to match 
the substance and form in their publications, we find 
one-half stories in prose, and the othor verses on 
varied subjects. Some of them are already favorites, 
and others are new. The book makes not only 
a handsome, but a valuable gift for the holidays. 
A friend has completed what Mrs. Thaxter did not 
live to do, and has made this arrangement of part 
with part, a linked series of joyous thoughts which 
perpetuate the generous heart and charming insight 
of the author. 

(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 
pp: 257. Price, $1.50.) 

Lirtte Jorxirpy’s Cunisrmas. The author of 
this book, Mrs. Harriet A. Cheever, is not a novice in 
writing books for children. Her reputation is well 
established. In these chapters, which come with a 
most delicate and attractive binding, the author por- 
trays for chief character an invalid, hunchback boy, 
living at a home for friendless children. This waif 
has quite a talent for telling stories, generally con- 
cerning fairies. After a while, he has a great deal 
to say about Jesus, who becomes to him the Love- 
liest One, and he continues his art of story-telling on 
a higher plane, by describing what he thinks the 


Curistmas Services. The 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society offers reprints of 
the successful Christmas services for 1888, 1892, and 
1894, These contain responsive readings, prayers, 
and varied music. Price, 5 cents a copy; $4.00 per 
hundred. ‘here will be no new service issued this 
year. 

Tue New Sone anp Service Boox. Nearly 
one hundred Sunday Schools have already taken this 
book, It was published the first of May, seven 
months ago, and has received a remarkable welcome. 
It is well adapted for use in guilds, conference meet- 
ings, and evening church gatherings. Price, 40 cents 
for single copy; $4.00 per dozen. ; 

One-Tor1o Grapep Lessons. No lesson will be 
printed for Christmas Sunday, since the schools so 
generally devote the sessions at that time to special 
exercises. The subjects for the December lessons 
are “ The Shepherd and his Flock,” “ The Laborers 
in the Vineyard,” “The Ten Virgins,” and “<The 
Lighted Candle.” 


Bounp Vorumes. The issues of Every OTHER 


Sunpay for last year are now bound together, form-— 


ing a very attractive and valuable collection of stories, 
articles, pictures, and poems. This Volume X. of 
our paper ought to be in every Sunday-School library 
for constant use, and in many homes. Price, 75 cents 
a copy. 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 
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and August. 
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